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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE VISUALIZATION OF MACSSIN 


By MISS ELEANOR STRATTON 


It has been my experience that only a small number 
of children attempt to visualize what they read in the 
english classics. This is especially true in regard 
to the study of Shakespeare: I am afraid that in this 
case the fault is the teacher’s as much as the child’s; 


for many teachers seem to forget that Macbeth, the 


Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, are plays 
and should be studied as such, that they were written 
primarily to be acted, to be seen and heard, and that 
they were never intended to be a vehicle for mere 
word study. 

3ecause of the child’s inability 10 visualize from 
his own reading and experience such difficult dramas as 
Macbeth for example, I take special pains to help him 
when studying these plays, to get a vivid and realistic 
hackground for the various scenes. I have the mem- 
bers of the class find out from the play, the notes, and 
any pictures or references convenient what they can 
about the setting and the costumes, and then I sum up 
all this material in as vivid and dramatic a manner as 
possible. I find it better to do this myself than to have 
a pupil do it, as most pupils are too self-conscious to 
let themselves go sufficiently, to put enough verse into 
the description, to be really dramatic and carry the 
class with them. It takes some practice to acquire the 
ability to see clearly with the mind’s eye and make 
others see too. The manner and voice have as much to 
do as the words have in conveying the desired pic- 
ture. Hence I find it best always to paint the picture 
myself and get the class into the right mood for the 
scene to be read. 

For instance, when we are ready to begin the read- 
ing of Macbeth, I say to the class, “Now, I want you 
to use your imagination as the people of Shakespeare’s 
time had to do. Shut your eyes a moment if it helps 
you to visualize the scene better, and imagine that you 
are looking across the rough, wild moors of Scotland. 
A fog covers all at first, but as you look you see tak- 
ing shape out of the fog three weird, strange-looking 
beings. cloth. 
As the shapes become more distinct, they appear to be 
women with bare arms and feet, and long, unkempt 
grizzled hair. You think at first they are women, but 
as they come closer you notice they have beards. Are 
they men? No, they are witches; the beard, you know, 


They wear loose robes of rough grey 


Head of the Department of English, Asheville High School 


‘s the sign of a witch. They are talking earnestly. 
hey look as if they are plotting some evil. I wonder 
what it is. We'll let three girls come to the front now 
and be the spokeswomen for these witches and let 


us know what they are saying.” 


rr 
Che next scene is the camp at Forres, and I try here 


to give them a word picture of the camp and of the 
king, waiting for news of the battle, and the excite- 
ment as the wounded sargeant is brought. I thus 
take up scene after scene as we come to it. When 
we have finished our first reading thus, the class know 
that they have been reading a play. They have seen 
it through the power of the imagination. 

When I finished reading Macbeth thus with my 
class this fall, I said to them, before we began the 
study of the characters, “How would you like to at- 
tempt to visualize for others some of these scenes 
in Macbeth?” “But how could we do it?” was their 
response to this suggestion. “We might make some 
small stages and arrange the scenery and get some 
dolls and dress them for the characters. Don’t you 
think we could do that?” 

They thought that they could do this and, then and 
there, selected what they considered the twelve best 
and most important scenes from the play. Then came 
the question of the stages themselves. It was agreed 
after some discussion that the stages ought to be of 
a uniform size, say about 18x15 inches. The mem- 
bers of the class next divided themselves into groups, 
each group undertaking to stage one scene. 


The boys said they would make the stages if the 
girls would dress the dolls and arrange the scenery. 
Those of the boys who were taking manual training 
made their stages in the manual training rooms, the 
others used light wooden boxes which they got at the 
grocery store, except one boy who made his from 
heavy corrugated pasteboard. When the stages were 
made the boys brought them to my office, a small room 
opening out of my class room, and deposited them 
there for the girls to finish. I gave the next class 
period to a general discussion of the ways and means 
of best representing the scenes chosen, and by the time 
the period was up, the boys decided that they would 
help with the decorating also. 


ic 
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For a week thereafter my office was a busy scene. 
The place was filled with members of the class work- 
ing singly or in groups on their stages. I allowed them 
to go in there at one of their study periods or after 
I did nothing more myself 
except make suggestion occasionally when appealed to. 
I laid only one prohibition upon them, which was that 
they must not spend much money on the scenery or 
No doll was to be used that cost over five 
cents. In addition to the dolls the only other thing 
they bought was heavy paper, at 15 or 20 cents a 
sheet, for building the castles. Paint and tacks and 
odds and ends picked up at home furnished the rest 


school, as they desired. 


figures. 


of the material used. 

After the stages were set, proscene arches were cut 
from pieces of cardboard, 24x 18 inches and tacked 
in front. These arches were in some cases painted, 
in other cases covered with wall paper, or solid paper 
to which detached figures cut from advertisements were 
pasted. In some instances the arches were covered 
with a mingled pattern of flowers and fairies made 
up from magazine covers. 

At last all twelve stages were completed and ar- 
ranged for exhibition on a long table in the right order ; 
extension cords were attached to the bulbs fastened 
to the tops of some of the stages and the light turned 
on. Behold, a most realistic representation of the 
most dramatic moments in Macbeth. 

The first scene represented the meeting of Mac- 
beth with the witches. We had visualized a_ wild 
spot on the moors of Scotland with the fir-clad moun- 
tains in the distance and Macbeth riding back from 
the battlefield on his way to Forres and suddenly meet- 
ing three weird figures which emerge from the mist 
and disappear into it after delivering their message. 
These figures are clad in loose grey robes and have 
unkempt, grizzled hair. Macbeth is in armor on horse 
back. 

The mountain back-ground is made of pictures of 


mountains taken from an illustrated weekly ; branches 
of hemlock placed in front give appearance of fir- 
clad mountains; while moss makes a splendid cover- 
ing for the floor. One of the boys modelled the fig- 
ure of Macbeth out of clay, and the girls dressed 
the dolls and put the scene together. 

In the second scene Duncan goes to Inverness. Lady 
Macbeth comes out on the draw-bridge to meet the 
king and Banquo. She is attended by a waiting woman 
only, as Macbeth is afraid to trust himself in Dun- 
can’s presence just then, being too much upset over 


the idea of the murder. The water in the moat is 
represented by pieces of mirror, and the wall and 
castle are of gray paper, irregularly marked to repre- 
sent blocks of stone. Inverness is described as having 
a “pleasant seat,” and those in charge of the scene 
tried to carry out this idea. There are trees and 
flowers around the castle, you will notice. 

The third scene is the murder of Duncan. After 
the great feast in the hall that night Lady Macbeth 
drugs the posset of the guards, and Macbeth steals to 
the bed of the sleeping Duncan and murders him. 
The guards are asleep in the truckle-bed and Duncan 
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in the big bed. The stone wall of the room is made 
of dark brown paper marked off with irregular chalk 
lines, erased until just visible. Red ink furnished the 
plentiful blood stains. The dagger is of tin foil. The 
heavy wooden bed has a green cloth canopy and hang- 
ings. The bedsteads were made by one of the boys. 

The fourth scene shows Lady Macbeth scolding 
Macbeth for bringing away the bloody daggers. This 
occurs in the castle court yard. The background here 
is made of newspaper pulp. The paper was torn into 
small bits, soaked until it became a pulp, and then 


fashioned into an excellent imitation of gray stone. 
The porter’s gate is at the side; the lower door leads 
to Macbeth’s apartments, and the stairway goes up 
to the door of Duncan’s room. Macbeth is holding 
the two bloody daggers. You can see that none of 
these scenes could have been made without careful 
and painstaking study of the text. 

The fifth scene shows Lady Macbeth as she faints 
upon hearing Macbeth say that he had killed the king's 
guards. This scene is different from all the rest. It 
is painted entirely in water colors. The background, 


- 


castle, and figures are all painted on white Bristol 
board in delicate colors. It is very beautiful and 
artistic. The girl who had this scene, painted and 
made it at home with the help of a friend. Macbeth 
is shown gesticulating wildly; Malcolm and Donald- 
bain conversing apart; the porter standing open- 
mouthed with the gate key in his hand; the alarm bell, 
which aroused the inmates of the castle is seen to one 
side; the sky shows a stormy sunrise. The court 
yard carries out the idea of scene two, that Inverness 
was a pleasant place. 

This scene and the twelfth are the only scenes that 
could not be exactly duplicated by any class. They 
could, of course, have been worked out much more 
simply, but the pupils who had these two scenes had 
the talent and the inclination to paint them, and | 
was glad to have them to do it. 

The sixth scene is the murder of Banquo. Shake- 
speare represents Banquo as being accustomed to leav- 
ing his servants and the horses to go around the road 
to the castle, while he and Fleance take a short cut 
up the hill through the park gates. It was here, near 
a convenient ditch, that the three murderers set upon 
Banquo and stabbed him twenty times. This scene 
was worked out by the two youngest boys in the class. 
They refused to let the girls in their group have any- 
thing to do with it—except to buy and dress the five 
dolls used. Dark blue paper was used for the back- 
ground to represent night. The castle was cut out of 
black paper with yellow paper behind the openings to 
give the effect of being lighted for the feast. An 
owl and a full moon on a blue background was cut 
from a magazine and added to the scene to emphasize 
the fact that it was night. A wall was built of stone 
and paste, with an opening left for the gate. The 
path is marked with sand, and the ditch is convenient 
to receive the body of the murdered Banquo. There 
are twenty splashes of red ink on his head and face 
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to mark the twenty gashes given him. Fleance is 
shown running wildly away to escape the murderers. 

The seventh scene is the ghost scene. Macbeth 
had just raised his wine cup to drink Banquo’s health 
when the ghost appeared. Macbeth drops his cup and 


stands transfixed, while the guests all look at him in 
consternation. The gray stone walls of this room are 
adorned with strips of tapestry—the walls, gray paper, 
and the tapestry, burlap. worked in wool. Torches are 
fastened on the walls. The guests are seated on long 
benches around a bountifully spread board. Lady 
Macbeth has just risen from her high seat of honor. 
She and Macbeth are gorgeously arrayed in velvet and 
silk. They are real dolls, but the numerous guests are 
clothes pins with small faces cut from advertisements 
for heads. Their long silken robes though cover all 
except their heads and faces. The ghost is cut from 
a sheet of transparent celluloid and backed with yellow 
paper to make it show up better. The head wounds are 
worked with red ink. The food on the table is made 
from pictures cut from advertisements. 

The eighth scene is where Macbeth consults the 
witches. He goes to their cave, and over the boiling 


and bubbling cauldron he sees the future unfolding. 
This scene is extremely realistic. The walls of the 
cave are of cement, with jutting rocks and moss stuck 
on. The girls who had this scene got the fireman to 
let them have the cement and help them with the walls. 
Upon the sand of the floor are seen snakes, worms, 
beetles, and toads—the debris from the witches’ caul- 
dron. The cauldron was molded from clay, as the 
small iron pot desired was not to be had. The snakes 
and worms are also of clay. 

The ninth scene is the murder of Lady MacDuff. 
This takes place in Lady Macduff’s sitting room at 
Fife. One murderer has just stabbed the child, and 


the other has just caught Lady Macduff by her hair, 
preparatory to stabbing her. The work table in this 
room is made from the top of an oatmeal box, and 
painted black; the bird in the wooden cage is merely 
a picture cut from a magazine. The tapestry is made 
from burlap. 

The tenth scene is the famous sleep-walking scene 
of Dunsiname castle. This room is quite a contrast to 
the sitting room of Lady Macduff at Fife. The class 
had been told that Dunsiname was merely a fortress, 
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not a place of residence, that it was used only when 
danger threatened and that it was very scantily furn- 
ished, and that the room where the sleep-walking scene 
took place was not much more than a cell in the thick 
walls of the castle. They carried out this idea in the 
stone walls without tapestry and the plain table and 
stool. Lady Macbeth has just entered the room in 
her dressing gown and placed the candle on the table. 
The physician and lady in waiting are standing back 
against the wall out of her way watching. 

The eleventh scene shows Birnam wood coming to 
Dunsiname. Malcolm’s soldiers have advanced al- 
most to the walls of the castle. The castle rises gray 
and grim on its hill. The draw-bridge is still up and 
Macbeth’s forces within the fortress. The castle is 
gray paper marked off in irregular white lines. The 


TELL you, Professor,” he said, seating him- 
self at my invitation, “trying to teach physics 
without classroom or laboratory apparatus is 
not the easiest thing in the world, but I tackled it and 
stuck to it until we now have, I am sure, one of the 
best high school equipments in the State.” 

“How did you manage it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “when I first went to the school 
building and gave my ‘department’ the once-over, I 
felt like resigning immediately. No apparatus of any 
kind, no money to purchase any, neither laboratory nor 
workshop, and a superintendent who said he had 
learned physics from a text-book, and saw no reason 
why I shouldn't be able to teach it that way. I saw 
that I was up against it, but I thought the only thing 
to do was to make a beginning, so on that very first 
day I sent to the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, in 
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By A. H. PATTERSON 
The University of North Carolina 


draw-bridge and great gate are of brown paper. The 
soldiers in the front line are dolls, two for a nickle, 
covered in armor of tin foil; the soldiers of the other 
lines are merely sticks covered with tin foil. 

The twelfth scene shows the last fight between Mac- 
beth and Macduff. Macheth is supposed to have just 
uttered his famous words: 


“Lay on, Macduff; and damn‘d be him that first 
cries, ‘Hold, enough!” 

This scene was painted in oils by a boy. This boy, 
like the girl who painted the water color scene, did 
not want to work in a group. He asked to be allowed 
to make this scene at home. He spent his spare time 
for two weeks working on it. It is a very clever 
imitation of a real stage, flies, drops, lighting, ete. 


Boston, and the Central Scientific Company, in Chicago, 
for their catalogues of apparatus. Then I went down 
town exploring. It is a town of something over three 
thousand, and has a lot of mighty fine people in it. 
| found a big solid goods box about the right size 
for a work-bench, and got the merchant to give it to 
me, and to let his truck move it and some smaller boxes 
up to the school building. Then I went to the owner 
of the hardware store, who was on the school board, 
and laid my case before him, asking for contributions. 
He was very kind, and gave me a vise, hatchet, saw, 
tack hammer, pair of shears, pliers, several small files, 
chisel, nail set, small iron plane, sand and emery paper, 
tube of glue, small paint brush, can of stain, a bag of 
nails, assorted sizes, and a box of tacks. 

“Later on his son persuaded him to give us a lot 
more tools,—clamps, drawing knife, glass cutter, rat- 
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chet drill, wood plane, screw driver, screws, and some 
other things I have forgotten,—but we set up house- 
keeping with the list I named first. Well, I thought 
I was having so much success that 1 would keep on 
while the keeping on was good. So I went over and 
laid siege to a drug store man. But he didn’t see 
things as I did, and gave me only a lot of empty cigar 
boxes, some empty bottles, both wide and narrow- 
mouthed, and a handful of paper straws. Next morn- 
ing when I met my class for the first time I laid before 
them this plan:—that they should help me forage for 
all kind of supplies for our physics workshop, and I 
would then teach them to use tools and we would make 
our own apparatus as far as possible. Whenever a 
piece was good enough it would be labeled with the 
maker's name and put on our shelves,—when we had 
built some. The boys caught the idea, and the next 
day the room looked like a junk-pile. 

“It seemed to me they had brought all the old dis- 
carded copper and iron wire, burned-out lamp bulbs, 
dry cells, iron nuts and bolts, ete., in the county! 
Some, however, had brought in very valuable loot. 
The son of the druggist had made his father loosen up, 
and he had a lot of glass tubing, rubber tubing, test 
tubes, corks and rubber stoppers, and a promise of a 
sufficient supply of acids, wood alcohol, and such 
things as copper sulphate to start us off. The son 
of the telephone manager had brought in half a dozen 
new dry cells, some old telephones, some odds and 
ends of old induction coils and other telephone parts, 
and a couple of spools of new wire. The girls had 
helped in bringing balls of string and twine, spools, 
needles, and a lot of things like old leaky hot water bags, 
. from which we used the thin rubber sheets. One of 
the girls brought a paper of court plaster, which we 
found of the greatest use both in making apparatus 
and in fixing cuts in the early days of clumsy use’ of 
tools. And one of the girls was impressed by my 
statement that chewing gum was better than glue for 
some purposes in a laboratory, and she brought a 
package of gum and offered to chew it for me when- 
ever needed. 

“Well, we soon had our shelves built and stained, 
using up the lumber from old boxes, and on them we 
put our supplies, in bottles or cigar boxes, neatly 
labeled. The bookstore man gave us labels, rubber 
bands, thumb tacks, mucilage, cardboard and some 
other things. Then the apparatus catalogues came, and 


I had a real shock. All apparatus had gone up in 
price on account of the war and I saw my hoped-for 
air pumps, electric machines and other beautiful things 
disappearing into thin air. But then I remembered 
that in my good pair of lungs I had both an air pump 
and a compression pump, good enough anyhow to 


begin with, and I found that I could perform most of 
the simple experiments on air pressure without trouble. 
Later the brother of a garage owner brought in two 
old tire pumps, one of which we converted into an 
air pump by reversing the valve. The boys helped a 
lot in making apparatus, and were very ingenious in 
finding examples of principles stated in the text. Our 
trouble at first was to find descriptions of simple expe- 
riments and pictures of simple apparatus. I sent off 
for some of the latest first-year texts, and they helped 
a lot, but some of our best suggestions came from old 
books I picked up in town, like Quackenbos and 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks. We also copied a lot of the 
simplest things illustrated in the apparatus catalogues 
I had sent for. 

“I wanted some models of pumps, and intended 
getting them when I got some money, but one after- 
noon I happened to see some men repairing an iron 
pump near the school, so I took my class over there 
and showed them its construction, explaining also the 
principle underlying its action. It occurred to me 
that this was better training for them, after all, to 
see the real thing and how it is constructed, than to 
look at a little glass pump model in the classroom. 
I turned this thought over in my mind, and it resulted 
in changing my method of teaching. I made simple 
apparatus, (or had the boys do it), as simple as pos- 
sible, to explain principles, and then I took the class 
around town to the ice-factory, the garage, the oil- 
mill, the telegraph office, the telephone exchange, and 
the cotton mill, to show them how the physics they 
learned at school is applied in practice. In this way 
I got through the first year somehow without a lab- 
oratory and without spending any money for apparatus 
except a few dollars contributed by the son of a bank 
president. I spent this for a radiometer, a small in- 
duction coil, and several Geissler tubes, also some 
lenses, prisms and a couple of tuning forks. 

“But at the beginning of the second year I got a 
better offer to go elsewhere, and was seriously con- 
sidering it when the chairman of the school board 
came to me and said they would raise my salary if I 
would stay,—that they had noticed the interest aroused 
in the pupils by my science teaching, and how the sup- 
ply of apparatus for the school had grown. I told 
him of our difficulties, and it ended in their giving me 
one hundred dollars for a laboratory. Much encour- 
aged, I took up the matter, but soon found that one 
hundred dollars would not go far in furnishing a lab- 
oratory. But I used that year the Laboratory Sheets 
got out by the Knott Company, and we made much of 
the simple apparatus called for. You know the ap- 
paratus used in each experiment is shown in a pic- 
ture on the sheet, and that helped us a lot. We also 
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raided the merchants down town again and got a 
lot more stuff given us,—tumblers, tin cups, spring 
balances, yard sticks, and a lot of things we needed. 
We had a lecture at the school by one of the professors 
from the University, and cleared twenty-five dollars, 
which I put into a small Wimshurst electric machine 
and the things that go with it. Then my class gave 
an experimental lecture with it in the school audi- 
torium one evening, charging a small admission, and 
cleared twelve dollars. This was another idea we 
worked,—using what we had to get more. The boys 
were crazy to get a wireless outfit, but the one we 
wanted cost a lot more than we could afford. So 
they followed the fashion and put on a drive, and in 
a couple of days they turned in enough money to buy 
a fine outfit. I shall never forget the evening we first 
installed it and two of the boys who knew telegraphy 
read out the news of the day which the Arlington sta- 
tion was sending to our warships in Cuban waters. 
Later somebody gave us a pretty good telescope, in 
memory of his little son, who died of the flu. It would 
take me too long, Professor, to tell you how much 
stuff we built and did not have to buy, how we grad- 
ually got some fine pieces, like those I’ve mentioned, 
how the garage man gave us an old Ford engine which 
we installed to run our little experimental dynamo, and 
finally how the school put in for us a dozen benches 
for manual training and six laboratory tables, fairly 
well equipped, at a cost of about five hundred dollars. 


“All this was done in three years, and I was feel- 
ing my way all the time. If I had known at first what 
| know now I believe I could have done it in one 
year. Teachers don’t take advantage of the tremend- 
ous interest and pride that people of small towns 
take in their schools. They will do anything for them, 
if you only tell them what you want and show them 
it is needed in the proper teaching of their children.” 

And of course he is right, just as he was right in 
the way he had started off. He had started at the 
right end,—with a workshop; he had enlisted the ac- 
tive aid, which means the interest, of the boys and 
girls from the start; he had used familiar and homely 
illustrations from everyday life instead of the often 
unfamiliar stock examples in the text-books; he had 
used discarded or inexpensive things to build his ap- 
paratus out of ; he had made electroscopes out of paper 
straws, had used the magnetized head of his tack ham- 
mer for his first magnet, and had shown how burned- 
out lamp bulbs could be used to show vacuum and 
other experiments quite as well as expensive appar- 
atus ;—in short, he had shown ingenuity, industry, and 
initiative in making good under difficulties. And 
North Carolina needs right now several hundred teach- 
ers just like him. 


A NOTE ON DIOPHANTINE 
PROBLEMS 


By J. W. LASLEY, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 

HERE is a type of problem that has been very 

insistent of late. Several teachers of mathematics 
in the high schools in distress have turned to the Uni- 
versity for help. One teacher in his discouragement 
said of a problem of this type, “I even went far 
enough to say it could not be worked out, and if it 
was and | saw it it would take me a good while to 
believe it.” 

The problem over which this teacher was so dis- 
traught is as follows: “A man has 20 cents and wants 
to buy 20 birds with the market: snow birds % cent, 
sparrows 1% cents, quails 3 cents. How many birds 
should he buy in order to secure some of each?” 

The following problem was sent in by a teacher 
who feared losing her position if a solution was not 
secured, “How shall we buy 20 eggs for 20 cents, 
securing some eggs of all kinds, when eggs sell: hen 
eggs 2 cent, duck eggs 2 cents, turkey eggs 3 cents?” 

Another problem, essentially the same was called 
to the writer’s attention during the Christmas hol- 
idays, “How can one make up a dollar with 50 coins, 
two and three-cent pieces debarred?” One man stated 
that he spent the major part of a night tugging with 
this problem. 

These are not new intellectual puzzles. Diophantos 
of Alexandria, a mathematician of note, perhaps as 
far back as the third century studied this type of prob- 
lem extensively—so extensively, in fact, that these 
problems are known as Diophantine problems. 

Let us consider in some detail the first of these. 
Let us use b, s and q to denote respectively the num- 
ber of snow birds, sparrows and quails. The prob- 
lem then demands 


646+ (1) 
§ 
(2), 
2 2 


this last merely stating the fact that the amount to be 
expended is 20 cents. Equation (2) may be written 


(3), 
which together with (1) requires 
as + Se = (4). 


Equation (4) is equivalent to 


which shows that q must be an even number, else 
+ q, will be fractional and s+ 4 q cannot equal 10, 
which is whole. Let us try g==2. This in (5) gives 
s==5. Equation (1) then shows b—13. Conse- 
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quently we have a solution, for should one buy 13 
snow birds, 5 sparrows and 2 quails, he would secure 
20 birds, and at the market quoted would have spent 
20 cents. 

Diophantine problems of this sort lead always to an 
equation of the type (4), which is a particular case of 
the equation 

ax + by = c..... (0) 
where a, b, c, denote known integers (a prime to b), 
and . and y integers to be determined. We shall state, 
without proof, some of the more important properties 
of (G6): 

All equations (6) have integral solutions. 

If x=-h, y=k is one integral solution of (6), all 
of its integral solutions are given by 

bt, y = k—at................(7) 


when all possible integral values are assigned to f¢. 


NORTH CAROLINA ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


Equation (6) has an unlimited number of integral 
solutions. 

When a and b have opposite signs there are an un- 
limited number of positive solutions. 

When a and b have the same sign there is a limited 
number of positive solutions, or no such solution. 

In the current algebras this type of problem is 
treated, when at all, under the topic “indeterminate 
equations.” One may find there various devices for 
securing solutions. The essential thing to bear in 
mind, however, is that the numbers involved are whole 
numbers, and usually, as in the particular problems con- 
sidered here, positive whole numbers. To those who 
are interested in pursuing the subject further the fol- 
lowing three references will be of service: 

Fine’s College Algebra, page 342; Chrystal’s Al- 
gebra, part II, page 445; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
edition volume 9, page 710. 


By E. D. PUSEY 


WENTY-NINE public high schools in North 
Carolina have been placed on the list of schools 
accredited this year by the Southern Commis- 

sion. ‘These twenty-nine schools enrolled on the first 

of October 7,852 pupils and employed 351 teachers 
including principals. The schools range in size from 
the Asheville school with 724 pupils and 32 teachers 

to the Scotland Neck school with 92 pupils and 6 

teachers. The number of pupils per teacher varies 

from 14 at Tarboro to 32 at Canton. The teachers in 
twenty-one schools teach on the average five periods 

a day; in two schools they average four and eight- 

tenths periods, in two four and five-tenths, in two 

four and four-tenths, while in Greensboro and Roan- 
oke Rapids they teach only four periods a day. Greens- 
boro, however, leads in the number of large classes, 
having forty-seven with over thirty pupils each. As 
Greensboro’s enrollment shows only twenty pupils to 
the teacher, the excessive number of large classes in- 
dicates a form of organization differing from that 
found in the other schools of the State. The per 
capita cost of instruction based on teachers’ salaries 
varies from $102.66 in Tarboro and $100.46 in Gas- 
tonia to $36.48 in Canton and $32.41 in Lenoir. 
Excluding principals who do not teach, complete 
records were made for 334 teachers. 199 of the 344 
secured their academic training in North Carolina 
colleges, while 135 were educated in institutions out- 
side the State. More than one-fourth of the teachers 
have done some graduate work ; only twenty-two, how- 
ever, have received the master’s degree. Nine of these 
are in one school, Durham. One hundred and four 


Superintendent Durham City Schools 


colleges and universities contributed to the training of 
the teachers. 90 received their academic training in 
North Carolina College for Women, 25 at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 20 at Trinity, 11 at Queens, 
6 each at Elon, Meredith, and Salem, 5 at Flora Mc- 
Donald, 5 at Guilford, 4 each at Davidson, Wake For- 
est, Peace and Elizabeth, 3 at Lenoir, and 2 each at 
State College and at the Greensboro College for 
Women. Of institutions outside the State, Columbia 
and Winthrop lead with 13 each. 

The graduates of the North Carolina College for 
Women receive salaries ranging from $900.00 to $2,- 
000.00 with the median at $1,3500.00; the graduates 
from the University range in salary received from 
$855.00 to $2,400.00 with the median at $1,800.00; 
Trinity from $900.00 to $2,500.00 with the median at 
$1,2500.00; Queen's from $1,050.00 to $1,900.00 with 
the median at $1,350.00; Columbia from $1,200.00 to 
$3,000.00 with the median at $1,800.00; Winthrop 
from $900.00 to $1,800.00 with the median at $1,400.00. 

Seventy of the teachers are men, two hundred and 
sixty-four are women. Men’s salaries run from 
$900.00 to $3,000.00, women’s from $270.00 to $2,- 
000.00. The following table shows the salary distri- 
bution between men and women teachers: 

SALARIES MEN WOMEN 
$1,000 to $1,049 
$1,050 to $1,099 
$1,100 to $1,149 
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SALARIES MEN WOMEN 
£1,200 to $1,249 
$1,250 to $1,299 
$1,350 to $1,399 
$1,400 to $1,449 
$1,450 to $1,499 
$1,500 to $1,549 
$1,550 to $1,599 
$1,600 to $1,649 


Most of the schools do not seem to have worked out 
any form of salary schedule. Neither academic train- 
ing nor experience seemed to be the basis of the salary 
paid. In one school an A. M. graduate of one of the 
best known American universities with more than 
twenty years’ experience receives $1,200.00. In the 
same school there is a graduate of a junior college with 
three years’ experience who receives $1,900.00. In- 
cidentally the $1,900.00 teacher holds only a grammar 
grade certificate. Of teachers with but one year’s ex- 
perience four receive $1,800.00, one $2,000.00 and one 
$2,400.00 while eight teachers with more than ten 
years’ experience are paid less than $1,200.00. One 
school employs six graduates of the same college and 
pays all six the same salary; these six teachers have 
had experience as follows: one seven years, one ten 
years, one eleven years, one ninteen years, one twenty- 
four years, one thirty-two years. In another school 
the same salary is paid seven teachers whose training 
is practically the same but whose experience varies 
from three to eighteen years. The following table is 
of interest in that it shows how little relation there i 
hewteen salary and experience: : 

SALAKY AND EXPERIENCE 


SALARIES NUMBER YEAR'S EXPERIENCE OVER 

Sr CRN 
$1,350 to $1,209 2 1 32 2 13 


$1,500 to $1,549 


SALARIES NUMBER YEAR'S EXPERIENCE OVER 

0912345678 91010 
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21 36 33 40 26 23 22 20 16 10 10 77 


THOSE “AWFUL” SPELLERS 
By MRS. EDNA COITH ATKINSON 

N visiting the schools of the State I so often hear 

a pupil ask the teacher how to spell a word and she 
without emphasis, <lmost in a monotone as though 
she wanted to get through in a hurry with this inter- 
ruption to the lesson, spells the questioned word. Oc- 
casionally | comment on the inferior spelling of the 
pupils and the teacher invariably says, “It is awful.” 

| wonder if there is any connection between the 
poor spelling and the way the teacher answers the 
questions on spelling? Is a question on spelling just 
as much a part of the lesson as is any other question? 
I hold that it is. If there are six teachers in a school 
I believe there should be six teachers of English. No 
matter what else an instructor teaches, English should 
be one of her branches. 

And is it not true that when the question on spell- 
ing is asked, when the word is to be used, that that 
is the psychological time to teach the spelling? I 
should like to see the teacher step to the board, put 
the word on, pronounce it carefully, call attention to 
any difficulty, and give a short drill on its spelling. 
Pupils habitually so taught would not be the “awful” 
spellers complained of. 


DURHAM WINS DEBATE 


Ludlow Rogers and Eunice Hutchins, of the Durham 
High School, defending the negative, won the unani- 
mous decision of the committee against James Hendrix 
and Allen Stainback, of the Greensboro High School, 
who upheld the affirmative of the question “Resolved, 
That the policy of collective bargaining through trade 
unions should prevail in American industry,” in the 
annual high school debate held at Chapel Hill on Fri- 
day evening, April 15. Two hundred schools partici- 
pated in preliminaries held throughout the State and 
fifty teams on the negative and fifty on the affirmative 
came to Chapel Hill for the finals. 
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CLASSICAL TEACHERS MEET 


By G. A. HARRER 
The University of North Carolina 


ITH the intention of advancing the legitimate 

claims of the classics to a proper place in 

liberal education in the South, a number of 
Southern college teachers met about a year ago, dis- 
cussed and planned the formation of some kind of 
organization for college and high school teachers of 
classics in this section of the country. Their plan de- 
veloped this year into the creation of a Southern Sec- 
tion of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, 
promoting classical studies for a number of years, and 


This association has been successfully 


counts many Southern teachers among its members ; 
but the great extent of its territory made it very dif- 
ficult for many teachers to attend its meetings when 
held in some other part of the country. Hence the 
formation of the Southern Section. 

At the invitation of the University of South Caro- 
lina the first annual meeting was held at Columbia, 
February 24 to 26. The supporters of the new scheme 
of association had arranged an interesting program, and 
were hopeful, though uncertain, as their attempt was 
quite experimental, of a good attendance. Congrat- 
ulations were then in order when between forty and 
fifty classical teachers came as delegates, and at all 
of the meetings teachers in other lines and interested 
citizens appeared. The states represented were: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi. North Carolina’s representatives were: 
Miss Law of Meredith, Miss Jensen of the Asheville 
High School, Professor Harding and Professor Gray 
of Davidson, Professor H. M. Poteat of Wake Forest, 
Dean George Howe and Professor G. A. Harrer of 
the University. 

The meetings on Thursday and Friday evenings 
were planned to attract general attendance. On Thurs- 
day President Currell welcomed the delegates to the 
University. Dr. Howe replied for the Association. 
Professor C. U. Clark then delivered a lecture on 
“Roumania, Youngest Daughter of Rome.” The Fri- 
day evening meeting was featured by the presence of 
President Fairfax Harrison of the Southern Railway, 
who spoke to.a large audience of delegates and Col- 
umbia citizens on “The School of Hellas.” This talk 
was followed by an illustrated lecture on “Buried 
Cities of Asia Minor” by Professor D. M. Robinson 
of Johns Hopkins. 

At the regular meetings papers were presented on 
literature, history, and pedagogy in relation to the 


classics. Professor Nicolassen of Oglethorpe, spoke 


on “Vocabulary Study ;” Professor Harrer, on “Some 
Recent Inscriptions ;’ Professor Harding read a paper 
on “Lucretius, a Religious Reformer,” sent in by Pro- 
fessor Bowen; Major Caldwell, one of the oldest grad- 
uates of the University of South Carolina, spoke on 
“The Classics at the University of South Carolina.” 
The paper read by Professor Poteat of Wake Forest, 
was concerned with “Some Notes on Juvenal’s Fifth 
Satire; that of Professor Key of Millsaps College, 
with “The Teaching of Language as a Science.” Pro- 
fessor McWorter of Hampton Sidney, spoke on “The 
Place of Greek in our Schools ;” and Professor Game, 
on “General Literature and the Teacher of the 
Classics.” The benefits to be derived from a course 
in the classics in translation for classical and non- 
classical students were discussed. Professor Hooper 
of Georgia, contrasted “Two Empires,” the German 
and the Roman. Dr. Howe read a paper on “The 
Revelation of Aeneas’ Mission.” High school prob- 
lems were considered in an open forum conducted by 
Professor Game. Topics discussed were: amount to 
be covered in the first year of Latin; proper length of 
assignments; parallel readings; amount of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil that can be covered adequately in 
the time alloted. 


The fine hospitality of the University of South 
Carolina was enjoyed throughout the session. A re- 
ception was given by President and Mrs. Currell for 
the delegates on Thursday, and on Friday, by the 
Chicora College. On Friday, too, the delegates were 
guests of the Columbia Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon in the Jefferson Hotel. Several Columbia 
business and professional men, with former Governor 
Ralston of Indiana, gave short talks on educational 
subjects to which Professor Game replied for the As- 
sociation. 


Not the least of the benefits derived from the ses- 
sion was the meeting and exchange of views between 
men of different States, schools, and colleges, who 
teach the same subject, but under varying conditions, 
and consequently with varying problems, and points 
of view. Quiet chats along the streets before and after 
the meetings, or in the hotel lobby in the evening, 
helped to this end, as well as the more formal meetings. 


At the final business meeting the following officers 
were elected for the year: President, Dr. George 
Howe; Vice-President, Miss Minnie Gee, of Converse; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor E. L. Green, of 
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the University of South Carolina. A Council was also 
formed of the following: For Virginia, Professor A. 
W. McWorter; for North Carolina, Professor H. M. 
Poteat; for South Carolina, Professor B. Graham; 
for Georgia, Professor W. D. Hooper; for Florida, 
Professor J. B. Game; for Alabama, Professor W. B. 
Saffold; for Mississippi, Professor D. M. Key; for 
Louisiana, Professor E. L. Scott; for Tennessee, Pro- 
fessor R. B. Steele. Each of the members of the Coun- 
cil is to select another member 1s co-worker for the 
State from among high school teachers of the subject. 

The meeting-place for the second annual session 
next year was not determined, but was left to the of- 
ficers to arrange. : 


A NEW METHOD OF EXAMINATION 
IN CAESAR 
By MRS. H. F. LATSHAW 
The Chapel Hill High School 

F the purpose of studying Latin is to learn to read 

that language, it would seem that an examination 
in Caesar or Cicero should test the pupil's ability to 
make an oral rather than a written translation of the 
text. 

Acting on this idea the Latin teacher in the Chapel 
Hill School gave the members of the Caesar class the 
privilege of an oral or written examination on the 
term’s work, 


For the oral examination the following things were 
agreed on: 


1. Each person who takes the oral examination must 
have previously translated the fourth book of Caesar 
aloud, at least once, at a single sitting. 

2. A fluent translation is essential. Hesitation or 
halting will be counted as failure and the examination 
stopped. 

3. A check will be kept of mistakes and the grade 
will be made up accordingly. 

Six students accepted these conditions and took 
the oral examination. Their records are given below. 


PERSON TIME MISTAKES 


This method of testing rounded out the work in 
Caesar most effectively ; it showed the pupils that they 
had the ability to read Latin and gave them a sense of 
achievement and of power; and it showed that too 
little had been expected of the pupil in the matter of 
translation. 


“MASTER FOREVER” 


HE lack of business methods in some of our 
work is enough forever to withhold the con- 
fidence of a wide-awake boy, who believes in keeping 
up with the times, and he will not confide in us simply 
because he doubts our ability to help him. We may 
theorize, systematize, and perhaps agonize in our ef- 
forts to hold him, while if we would businessize we 
would appeal to him. He knows that habits of life 
in school would not be tolerated by any successful 
business man, and he despises our neglect, indiffer- 
ence or ignorance, as he may view our delinquency. 
If any of you think that a boy wants an easy life at 
school, that he expects us to be ever on the alert to 
interest him, and that he contemplates leaving school 
every time he is crossed in his purposes, then you do 
not know the class of boys with whom I have an ac- 
quaintance. He wants something, is willing to work 
for it, and if he can’t get it in school will go else- 
where and I think he is perfectly justified in the going. 
The boy admires a master in any line of work, es- 
pecially one who is able to master him. He likes to 
be directed, but above everything else he hates to be 
nagged. Keen insight into his disposition, good judg- 
ment, quick, decisive action, and a final settlement of 
differences in a masterly way, will do more to secure 
his good will than all the bickering and compromising 
we may be able to devise. The teacher who insists 
upon his meeting his obligations like a man will do 
much to cultivate in him self-respect. and will secure 
an influence over him that will continue long after his 
school days are passed.—-Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Wayne County Community Service recently put on 
a community singing contest in ten of the large school 
centers, with highly gratifying results. Eighteen hun- 
dred people took part in the contest and plans are 
now on for a county sing to be held in Goldsboro. 
There is also a revival of the old fashioned spelling 
match in the county. At one of the two-teacher 
schools in Wayne a debate was held on the subject, 
“A consolidated school will best serve the educational 
needs of the township.” The affirmative was taken 
by the teachers and the negative by the leaders of op- 
position to taxes, with the result that a petition for a 
township high school was immediately circulated. 


A campaign has been launched in Mt. Airy for pro- 
viding more adequate playground facilities for all the 
school children and for furnishing a baseball park for 
the community, by developing a large tract of land 
close to the high school. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Teachers who teach “for revenue only” are decreas- 
ing, we like to believe. 

Said Horace Mann, “Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 

Vacation time means emancipation to many teachers 
and pupils alike, they say, and it’s no surprise to 
either that this is true. 

Fly leaf scribbling in high school text: 

If there should be another flood 
Then to this book I'd fly; 


If all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry. 


If your pupils have this year been made to act by 
the rule o° thumb don’t be shocked if they should be 
willing to trade all they have learned for a plugged 
nickel. 

The high school teacher of physics who talks in 
this issue did more than talk, and North Carolina 
needs hundreds of his kind, as Professor Patterson 


remarks. 


Have you puzzling questions concerning your work, 
send them in and we'll publish them in the hope that 
they can be answered by teachers who have already 
met and solved the same troubles. 


Miss Mary Wiley’s comments on “Know Your 
School Week,” in the Winston-Salem High School, 
we hope to furnish our readers in our next issue, if 
possible. Reference to them is made elsewhere in this 


issue. 


Haven't you some useful suggestions to make con- 
cerning the teaching of your subject—Latin, English, 
Mathematics, History, Science, Modern Languages? 
Send them in for publication in the appropriate column 
in the JouRNAL. 


“If there are six teachers in a school I believe there 
should be six teachers of English,” says a contributor. 
“No matter what else an instructor teaches, English 
should be one of her branches.” Mighty sound, we 


think. 


The resignation of Mr. R. F. Beasley, as State Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, is genuinely regretted by 
every public spirited citizen in the State. He did a 
real service for the schools and for public wellbeing 
generally. 

The school will soon be out, but the education of 
the children will not stop during the vacation. They 
will be learning something, and wouldn't it be helpful 
if they could be directed a bit during that time also? 
Why not employ the teachers for the full twelve 
months ? 


Ask the school workers of Halifax County to tell 
you about their Co-operative Dramatic Association. It 
is doing great service among the pupils, teachers, and 
patrons. Superintendent A. E. Akers or Supervisor 
Annie M. Cherry, of Roanoke Rapids, will answer 
your questions. 

We don't believe you're truthful, ouija 
Because we haven't time to rija, 
And if we did we wouldn’t hija, 
So run along, for we don’t nija. 

Teachers who take too seriously “expert” advice on 
formal methods of teaching should study the following 
rhyme: 

The centipede was happy, quite 

Until the toad for fun 

Said “Pray which leg comes after which?’ 
This worked her mind to such a pitch 

She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


In commemoration of the great work which he did 
for education, the 125th anniversary of the birth of 
Horace Mann will be celebrated May 4 with brief ex- 
ercises or programs which have been prepared by the 
United States Bureau of It is not only 
fitting but it will be very profitable to observe the great 
service of Mann in this way. 


Education. 


cA “New ‘Day Dawns 


Two hundred county and city superintendents and 
teachers attending the educational conference called 
by Superintendent Brooks in Greensboro, March 23, 
came away with strengthened faith in their work and 
pardonable pride in recent progress of public educa- 
tion in North Carolina. 


mistaken. 


The signs could not be 


These people had come to Greensboro to hear dis- 
cussions and explanations of the new educational leg- 
islation and to counsel concerning the big tasks ahead. 


From every part of the State appeared evidences of 
renewed confidence in the future of the schools and in 
the situation revealed by the conference. 


The meeting 
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was stimulating, re-assuring, full of significance. And 
this is as it should be, because it is gratifying to true 
North Carolinians everywhere that the old State is 
forging ahead, and that her educational program, at- 
tracting national notice, displays a vision that is un- 
matched by many and surpassed by few if any States. 
This is no fiction or idle boast. The companion plans 
of training and certificating and of rewarding teachers 
by a sensible salary schedule, with emphasis on profes- 
sional training and fitness to teach, are in themselves 
marked achievements, serving to promote real educa- 
tional work and to give dignity to it. 

But this is not all. Three millions spent on rural 
school buildings last year and five millions recently 
authorized and now available for the same purpose ; 
a consolidation movement that gains strength daily; 
an increase in one year of sixty-five per cent in ex- 
penditures for teaching and supervision, of 188 per 
cent for buildings and physical equipment, of more 
than eighty per cent in expenditures for all purposes ; 
nearly eight thousand teachers in summer schools; 
an increase of one hundred thousand children in 
school in one year; an increase of twenty-two days in 
the school term; considerable improvement in high 
school work ; better supervision; and a spirit of earn- 
estness and enthusiasm never before witnessed in the 
State,—these are some of the signs of progress. Fac- 
tors in it are the increased appropriations made by the 
Legislature which showed courage, judgment, and 
willingness to do its part in providing for the educa- 
tion of the children, improvement in the management 
and direction of the school work, and better teaching 
which followed as a result. 

“There never was such a spirit in the State,” de- 
clared Dr. Brooks to the superintendents at Greens- 
boro. “Let us not lose our perspective. Let us keep 
our eyes on the big things we have done and on the 
bigger things to be done. I congratulate you on the 
great progress we have made during the past year 
and on the opportunity for even greater things now. 
Let us keep our faith in what we are doing.” It is 
this faith in our work and its unlimited possibilities 
which stimulates. 


When Santa Anna was captured on San Jacinto he 
asked Houston how he was able with such a small 
force to win such a complete and signal victory. Draw- 
ing from his pocket an ear of corn Houston is re- 
ported to have replied: “When patriots fight on such 
rations as these they are unconquerable.” It is this 
kind of spirit which has enabled North Carolina 


legislative and governing authority and the people them- 
selves—finally, after years of difficulties and discour- 
agements, to turn seriously to the great enterprise of 


building schools for the proper education of their chil- 
Many of these difficulties have been stubborn 
and mischievous and have stood for years to enfeeble 
and obstruct wholesome social development. But now 
they are rapidly being removed and overcome by the 
heroic effort and indomitable courage of those men and 
women of the State who look forward and not back, 
up and not down, and who stand pledged to the full 
education of their sons and daughters. ; 

It is the beginning of a new day for education in 
North Carolina, and it is a real challenge to live and 
work in it—E. W. K. 


dren. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Wadesboro, proposes to issue $125,000 in bonds for 
a new school building, according to press reports. 


Superintendent C. S. Warren, of Hamlet, reports 
an enrollment of 115 in the high school. Work on 
the new high school building has begun. 


A co-operative dramatic association has been organ- 
ized among the teachers and schools in Halifax County. 
The plan has proved successful in every way. 


Contracts have been let and work will begin at once 
on two new school buildings in Buncombe County. 
The building at Emma will cost $50,000.00 and the 
school at Weaverville will cost $40,000.00. Both build- 


ings will be modern in every respect. 


On March 2 the Smithfield graded school district 
voted to issue $300,000 in bonds to erect a Junior- 
Senior High School building and also a building for 
a negro school. Out of 420 votes cast only ten were 
cast against the issue. An architect has been selected 
and work will begin on the new buildings immediately, 
according to reports from Superintendent H. B. 
Marrow. 


Superintendent R. H. Latham, of Winston-Salem, 
writes that “Know Your School Week” proved to be 
very useful. The campaign was in charge of Miss 
Mary Wiley, head of the English Department. ‘Some 
very fine and effective work was done. The attention 
of the city was focussed upon our school housing sit- 
uation as never before. As a result we are moving 
faster than we would have towards our building pro- 
gram. As you know we have the money already 
voted, but have been held up on account of build- 
ing conditions.” 


Mr. C. U. Williams, of the Poplar Branch High 
School, writes: “Things are going nicely in the school. 
Saturday we received a new set of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica. 
both the library and book room. 
volumes with a good card charging system. 
just installed a lighting plant and secured two acres 
Last fall we installed about 
$350 worth of equipment for the laboratory. We hope 
to meet the requirements in every respect for standard 


Recently we had put in a good case for 
We have now 800 
We have 


of additional playground. 


high schools. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


ENGLISH PROVERBS 


GREAT many common expressions, maxims, pro- 

verbs in English have been taken over centuries 
ago from the Latin. 
difficult, along this line can be assigned to High 
School students. Dictionaries and books of famous 
quotations make such work possible. For example, 
what are the originals of the following: “Fortune 
favors the brave ;” “So many men so many minds;” 
“A word to the wise is sufficient ;” 


Interesting studies, and not very 


“The exception 
proves the rule?” They are: “Fortis fortuna adiuvat ;” 
“Quot homines tot sententiae;” “Verbum sapienti sat 
est;” “Exceptio probat regulam.” This last, “The 
exception proves the rule,” has a special interest in 
the difference between its present-day meaning and 
the meaning of its original Latin form. The word 
“proves” is now taken to mean “establishes” or “makes 
valid ;” but the Latin “probat” means “tests.” In Eng- 
lish of about the 16th century “proves” often means 
for instance in St. Paul’s statement, “Prove 
all things.” Probably the proverb was translated into 
English about that time. If this original meaning is 
used, the proverb certainly becomes more intelligible. 


—G. A. H. 


“tests,” 


THE LATIN BULLETIN 


NDER this heading the Latin students of the 

Asheville High School, with the assistance of 
their teachers, are publishing a little paper of some 
twelve pages, devoted largely to essays written by 
the students, with notes about their Latin Clubs and 
mention of honor students. One issue contains: The 
Halcyon Birds, Vergil’s Contemporaries, Travelers in 
Old Roman. Days, Why We Should Study Latin, 
Roman Meals, Children and Education in Rome. The 
issue is concluded by an amusing semi-Latin poem 
whose first stanza runs: 


A turkey strutted in agro, 
His caput was held high, 

Nesciebat his days were few, 
Damnatus est to die. 


Here is a means that any school might adopt for 
creating interest in the Latin work in class, and in 
additional reading and writing out of class. A few 
dollars worth would be well spent on it. Miss Jensen 
would probably be ready to answer questions on its 
advantages in the Asheville High School.—G. A. H. 


LATIN DERIVATIVE EXERCISE 


N the following sentence pick out the words which 

are derived from Latin. From what words are 
they derived? How many additional English words 
are derived from the same Latin words? “We may 
define a legal right as a capacity residing in one man 
of controlling, with the assent and assistance of the 
state, the action of others.” In this sentence at least 
eight English words are derived from Latin words. 


—G. A. H. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF ROMAN LAW 


OMAN LAW is found to contain many princi- 

ples, or the germs of principles, generally con- 
sidered to be of modern origin. Thomas Jefferson's 
‘self-evident truth’ that “all men are created equal” 
finds its source in statements of the jurist Ulipan: 
“Ture naturali omnes homines aequales sunt;” and, 
“Ture naturali omnes liberi nascerentur.” That in the 
people all law finds its ultimate sanction is recognized 
by the Roman jurists: “Whatever the emperor de- 
cides has the force of law, after the people by the 
royal law have granted him all their own authority 
and power.” The principle that a man should not be 
called to trial twice on the same charge was admit- 
ted: “Nemo debet bis vexari pro eadem causa.” 


—G. A. H. 


VOCABULARY WORK 


OT all the words necessary to read Latin even 

moderately well are to be found in the lists 
given in the first year book. The memorizing of new 
words should be methodically kept up at least during 
the year in Caesar. A method suggested is, during 
the last few minutes of the recitation, to give on the 
board a list of new words found in the next day’s 
reading, with their proper English meanings, which 
the students will copy in a note book. The list is to 
be known “by heart” the next day. The class then, 
while gaining little by little a larger vocabulary of 
important words, is also legitimately helped each day 
on “the advance.” And the students will hardly object 
to that. The day’s list should contain from five to 
ten words—not more. It is obvious that the scheme is 
workable for every recitation during the week or for 
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some only. In selecting the words the teacher will 
he best guided, of course, by experience; but a book 
like Lodge’s Vocabulary might be of assistance, and 
editions of Caesar often give lists or mark new words 
in the text by heavy type.—G. A. H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Tue Princietes or Epucation. By Jesse H. Coursault, Pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of Educa‘‘on in the 

University of Missouri. Pp. viii + 468. Silver, Burdett 

and Company: Boston and New York. 1920. 

This book is the outgrowth of several years’ work 
of class room instruction and other forms of work in 
the training of teachers. It presents a simple and 
definite system of principles for guiding educational 
practices and educational thought. 

Two characteristics are outstanding. One ‘ em- 
phasis on the fact that men are regarded as seeking to 
attain purposes through means of control and also as 
an organism in a process of adjustment to environ- 
ment through stimuli and responses. In the second 
place attention is called to the importance of the ap- 
preciation of values as well as to the importance of a 
knowledge of facts. The essential nature and func- 
tion of history and of literature are explained and the 
methods with which such subject matter should be 
taught are presented and elaborated. The book is 
divided into distinct discussions of the individual pro- 
cess, the social process, and the educational process. 
In the last division are chapters on the principles which 
underlie the making of the curriculum and methods of 
teaching. —E. W. K. 


Juntor Wace Earners. By Anna Y. Reed, assisted by Wil- 
son Woelpper. Pp. xii+ 171. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 

This book has been prepared especially for the in- 
formation and use of business men, normal schools 
and other teacher training agencies, public school 
teachers and employees. Its purpose is to give re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for verified data on 
the present status of vocational guidance and also to 
indicate the aim and methods and policies of the na- 
tional organization which has been set up to direct and 
aid local agencies in the important fields of community 
services. The first part of the book deals with the 
problem and the beginnings of vocational guidance and 
placement, and the second part considers the functions 
and methods of vocational guidance and placement. 
Attention is called to the best methods of preparing 
young people for occupational life and to the fact 
that the public schools are continually assuming greater 


responsibilities for the preparation of satisfied and 
satisfactory employees. Much of the material is based 
upon personal observation and other data which make 
it possible for every reader to test for himself the 
accuracy of the statements. Attention is called to the 
fact that the ultimate value of the conclusions depends 
upon their practicability. Considerable prominence is 
given to decentralized vocational guidance effort and 
to the facts which illustrate the failure of educational 
systems to function at this point. The book should 
serve a valuable purpose.—E. W. K. 


Tue Junior Higu Scuoor. By L. V. Koos. Harcourt, Brace 

and Howe: New York. 1920. 

This is one of two valuable books dealing with the 
Junior High School problem. Dr. Koos has had valu- 
able experience with the practical problems of high 
school organization and administration. He therefore 
approaches a discussion of this reorganization plan with 
both appreciation and sympathy. 

One is impressed with the very cautious manner in 
which the whole Junior High School idea is approached. 
One gets the impression that the author is conservative 
without being reactionary. While recognizing the value 
of this very much discussed plan of reorganization of 
our school system yet Dr. Koos clearly does not expect 
that mere reorganization will cure all our high school 
ills. 

Teachers and administrators who wish to get a firm 
hold and clear understanding of what a Junior High 
School is, how the plan came into being, what the argu- 
ments for and against it are, how it is supposed to 
function, what changes are wrought by it in the high 
school program of studies, how it touches elementary 
school problems on the one hand and senior high 
school problems on the other, schooi folks interested 
in these questions, we repeat, will find in this book 
clear and stimulation discussions. 

If this text is supplemented by the book of Briggs 
with the same title the student of high school problems 
will have at hand practically all that is positive about 
this phase of the reorganization of our public school 
system.—L. A. W. 


Forsyth County reports the recent consolidation of 
three one-teacher schools and one one-teacher school 
and the purchase of two trucks for the purpose of 
transportation. The enrollment in the high schools of 
the county is larger than at any time in the past. The 
school workers are publishing for the first time this 
year “The Forsyth County News,” the material for 


which is furnished largely by the children in the rural 
schools. 
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New Universal 
Truss Unit 


Mevable collar so that 
any part of the scale 
may be made to in 
dicate stretch and 
the remainder 
compression. 


For cither 
Compression 
or Stretch. Ca, 
pacity 15 Ibs.: 
length about 
em Permits 
making all tests and 
solving all problems 

in connection with 
non-parallel forces, in 
eluding Derricks, Roof 
Trusses, Bridge Trusses, 


ete More Universal in ap 
plication than = any other 
form. Most Economical form 


of truss for these experiments. 


Send for special 


bulletin on this 


apparatus 


Use as a derrick 


No. 808A 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


For all Science Laboratories 


Agriculture, Biology, Physics, Chemistry Physi- 
ology, Zoology 


STANDARD APPARATUS, LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS AND SPECIALTIES 


SEND FOR CATALOG GIVING YOUR OFFICIAL POSITION 


CaTaALog “A'—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies particularly for Smith- 
Hughes Schools, enlarged and revised in order to meet the Smith- 

Hughes requirements. (190 pages.) 

CaTaLog “B’’—-Biological Apparatus and Supplies covering all material for 
teaching of Physiology, Botany, and Zoology, including Microscopes, 
Projection Apparatus and slides. (64) pages.) 

CarTaLog “C’—Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. Complete line of chemicals 
of all grades. (80 pages.) 

CaTaLoG “G"-—Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies for Physics and Chem- 
istry, Projection Apparatus, Balances, Weights, ete. (336 pages.) 
CATALOG “DC"—Electric Meters, direct and alternating current; Portable 

and Switchboard Type, Shunts, Galvanometers, etc. 

CATALOG “W"'—Wireless Apparatus, parts and sets for schools, amateur and 
commercial use. 

CATALOG “5C’—General School Supplies, Furniture, Charts, Penci's, Play- 
ground Apparatus, Kindergarten Supplies, Registers, Papers, Note Books. 
(96 pages.) 

‘ATALOG “L’’ 


( Lantern Slides, Microscopic Slides and Balopticons. 
CaTaLog Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Herbariums, Manua!s, etc. 
CaTALoG “D"—Catalog of Diplomas for Grade Schools, High Schools, ete. 
I 


.ists—-State Apparatus Lists for those states specifying minimum equip- 
ment. Text and Manual Lists of Apparatus for all Science Text and 
Manuals. 


MANUALS—For Agriculture, Physics and Physical Geography. Ask for 
sample. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street 


A SIGN OF QUALITY 


Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 


QUALITY 
A MARK OF SERVICE 
SERVICE 


sum 


Sum 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-fourth Session June 21—August 4, 1921 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses in 
Edueational Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary 


Edueation, Tests and Measurements. 


Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, 


Grammar Grade, and High School Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and 


Physical Education. 


Numerous Academie and Professional 


Courses of Elementary character for 


teachers who have not had previous professional training. 
Courses in Sociology and Modern Social Problems together with special courses 
and seminars for Superintendents of Public Welfare and professional social workers. 
High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational char- 
acter. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dramatie Per- 


formances. 


Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Super- 


intendents of successful experience. 


Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved at any time. 
Preliminary Announcement sent on request. Complete Announcement ready 


May Ist. 
For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 20---July 30 
Second Term, August 1---September 3, 1921 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses tor High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 

The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses in the College of Arts 
and Sciences being the same in character and in 
eredit value as in the other quarters of the year. 
In the Department of Education many professional 
courses for elementary and high school teachers are 
given to meet certificate requirements which are not 
offered in the regular session. The Summer Quarter 
is divided into two terms for the accommodation of 
those who can give only six weeks to the work but 
who desire University credit. Students may enter 
for either term or both. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Masters’ Degree may be obtained in three 
Summer Quarters. 

Several hundred different courses offered. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America, 

Pleasant Summer Climate. 

Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. 

Entertainments, excursions, Music Festival. 

For illustrated folder and announcement, write, 


CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean UNIVERSITY, VA. 


The University of Tennessee Summer School 1921 


(Formerly Summer School of the South) 
FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 


First Term, June 13 to July 21; Second Term, 
July 22 to August 31. 


A wide range of courses in Methods for 
Kindergarten, Primary and High School 
Teachers, College Entrance and College 
Credit, including the Arts, Engineering, Home 
Economics, Agriculture and ete. All courses 
count for College Credit or College Entrance. 

Popular lectures and entertainments. 


Unexeelled summer climate in the hills of 
East Tennessee. Average daily temperature 
for July 1920, 76 degrees. 

Improved dormitory facilities. New aca- 
demic buildings. Room reservations should be 
made early. 


Write for Preliminary Announcement or for 
General Catalog. 


Address, 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
The University of Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15—JULY 27, 1921 


Organized academic and professional courses for high school teachers carrying both college 
and certification credit offered by most departments of the College. Post-graduate courses will 
be offered by some departments. 

General Science vourses will be organized in accordance with the plan of the State High 
School Inspector to prepare more science teachers. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, well-known author of Educational Publications, High School Visitor, 
and Professor of Edueation in one of our largest western state universities, will; be at the 
College for the full six weeks for courses in Supervision and Secondary Education. Other 
courses for principals and supervisors will be offered by regular members of the College faculty. 
Find out about our plan of training experienced teachers for supervisors by Field Work, Sum- 
mer Terms, and part Winter Periods. 

Courses in Community Organization, Reereation, Tests and Measurements, School Sanita- 
tion and Child Hygiene, and Edueational Psychology offered to supplement other courses for 
principals, supervisors, and high school teachers. 

Rural and city elementary teachers will find Content and Method courses carefully organ- 
ized to meet their special needs. 

Convenient and comfortable quarters. Entire expenses for term only $42.00. For dormi- 
tory reservations or for further information, write, 


JOHN H. COOK, Director GREENSBORO, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL located in the midst of the MOST RESTFUL, SATIS- 
FYING and INSPIRING NATURAL SCENERY in AMERICA, where lofty moun- 
tains, gorgeous sunsets, bracing days, cool nights and sparkling mountain streams 
make unspeakably precious memories for the teacher, where nature invigorates and 
stimulates the desire to know and to improve. 

THE FOURTH SESSION of the Asheville Summer School begins JUNE 
FIFTEENTH and continues for six weeks. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COURSES for Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar Grade and High School Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Super- 


intendents. 


STRONG FACULTY of fifty instructors, thirty-five of whom have taught in the 
best summer schools in the country. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. Dormitory room and board thirty-six dollars for 
six weeks. All beds single. Four dollars for use of bed linens and its laundering. 
Good board in private homes on car line direet to Normal. Reduced summer railroad 
rates to Asheville. Registration fee for three courses ten dollars. Rooms may be 
reserved by forwarding five dollars of this amount. 

NORMAL CAMPUS one mile from the heart of the city on principal street car 
line, fifteen minutes from all parts of the city. 


WRITE NOW for Catalog giving complete information concerning courses. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, President, Asheville, N. C. 
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EN ESPANA 
A Spanish Reader 


By GUILLERMO RIVERA 


Harvard University 


and HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Presents in current, idiomatic Spanish of 
moderate difficulty, a large amount of infor- 
mative reading material of practical interest 
dealing with Spain. Sufficient story element 
is introduced to lend interest to the text. 

The vocabulary is of an everyday nature, 
thoroughly practical, but sufficiently varied. 
Illustrated with charming pen and ink draw- 
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ings. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU KNOW A TEACHER 
WHO DOESN'T GET 


Ge 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


EVERY TEACHER IN THE STATE 
SHOULD GET THE BENEFIT 
OF ITS HELPFUL 
ARTICLES 


M. E. BOYER, Jr. 


. B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT 


505 TRUST BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


: y Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


IF YOU are not realizing one hundred 

per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power— 


“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Durham Business School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors 


GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 
DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN 
R. L. FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 


For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 


MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM 
PRESIDENT 


CHARLES C. HOOK 
ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


The Project Method of Teaching 


3y JOHN A STEVENSON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The various concepts closely related to the project are surveyed by the author with the 
idea of formulating an adequate definition of the term project as a basis for the further study 
of the project method. The significance of the project in relation to problem, motive, reason- 
ing, drill, and the curriculum is considered in detail. 


Mental Development and Education 
By M. V. O’SHEA 


Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin 


This book deals with the way in which the individual normally responds at different periods 
in his development to typical life situations, and the manner in which he may utilize the ma- 
terials of education to the greatest advantage. 
the numerous illustrations, and the exercises which provide opportunity for original research 
make the book exceptionally well suited for the use of Normal Schools and Reading Cireles. 

Write for a descriptive catalogue of booke on education. 


The non-technical treatment of the subject, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 


Every Properly Equipped School 


THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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No. 25-—100 


PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of falling bodies. 


A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent rece’ .. on the note-book page. 

A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 


This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
As the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student’s permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, NationaL Puysics Direction SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


HAS TAKEN OVER 


The Stereoscopic and Slide Department of 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The Keystone “600 Set” and 
general collection of Stereo- 
scopic and slide material has 
been increased by thousands 
of excellent negatives by this 
purchase, making possible a 


greatly increased service in the 
field of Visual Education. 


CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


“ORIGINATORS OF SYSTEMATIZED VISUAL EDUCATION” 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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